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“ Though Standing-armies and Sedition- 
“ Bills and Power-of-imprisonment Bills are 
‘dreadfully powerful things, their power is 
‘ not of that kind which enables people to pay 
‘taxes and rates. In all human probability, 
“ the whole of the interest of the Debt aud all 
‘the sinecures and pensions and salaries, and 
‘also the expenses of a thundering standing 
‘army, will continue to be made up by taxes, 
‘ by loans from the Bank, by Exchequer-bills, 
‘ by every species of contrivance, to the latest 
‘possible moment, and until the whole of the 
‘* paper-system, amidst the war of opinions, of 
“projects and of interests, shall go to pieces, 
‘like a ship upon the rocks.” — Leave-taking 
Address; Register, March, 1828. 
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SCOTCH NOTES, 
AND 
SCOTCH IMPUDENCE AND CHEATERY. 





TO THE 


READERS OF THE REGISTER 


Barn-Elm Farm, Surrey, 23rd June, 1828 
My FRignps, 
Tae discussion of this subject came 
“ again in the House of Commons, on 
Monday last, when the Ministers were 
nay ou ne, when they beat 
onents by a great majority. 
ye has, indeed, to pass Sectch 
whe . House ; but, there can be no 
oe of its becoming a law; and, if it 
4 — duly into effect, we shall see 

7 on come tumbling from their 
be og ne a fine rate. During this last 
werk ich was on a motion for going 
whe — on the Bill for keeping 
mr — notes out of England, stout 
a be as made for the Sawneys. It 
on py Josnen, of Greek-stock 
™ ve Sv pported by several others. 
boght § ing the main question, they 
°F some mitigation. They re- 


presented the great hardship of a Scotch- 
man coming into England, who, of course, 


, would have nothing but Scotch notes 


with him to pay bis way with ; and they 
said that cattle dealers, coming into 
England, would have no money that the 
English would dare io take. In the 
great simplicity uf their hearts, these 
very worthy persons forget, that it was 
one-pound notes only that the law was 
intended to put down; and, that it was 
not very likely, that a Scotch traveller 
or cattle-dealer would come into Eng- 
land without more than four — 
and that then, he, of course, would have 
a five-pound note which the law would 
allow to pass! This, therefore, was a 
mere pretence, easily seen through, and 
was easily defeated. 

The Scotch bankers pretend, that they 
do not care astraw for this Bill; for 
that they shall still have circulation 
for their own notes, which “ the people 
like better than gold.” When asked how 
this can be, they answer, with all that 
assurance which characterises their 


country, “‘ such isthe taste of the people.” 


They know well the compulsion prac- 
tised on the people. In my last, [ 
showed what a hellish system of tyranny 
they have long carried on; | asserted, 
that, in fact, their paper was not pay- 
able in gold; I showed that it was next 
to impossible for any man to compel 
them to pay in gold; but I now find, 
that the case isa great deal worse than I 
thought it to be; for that, they even 
refuse to payin Bank of England notes, 
or in bills upon London! We have the 
proof of this in aspeechof Mr.Arrwoop, 
in the House of Commons, on the 5th 
of this month, from which speech I will 
now give a most interesting extract, dis- 
playing most fully the real character of 
the Scotch Banking System. 1 beg you 
to read it with great attention; for bere 
is the development of this mystery of 
iniquity. 

“I state, that at least the private 
« bankers of Scotland, of whom [ wish 





“ to speak with all at cannot be 
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‘‘ assumed to offer greater security than 
‘* the private bankers of England. There 
‘ have, indeed, been no panics amongst 
** the Scotch banks. 


Scotcu Nores. 
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“The evidence will lead us to this ey. 
‘planation. It exhibits strong pre. 


|* sumption, at least, that the Scoich nas 
The proceedings of | “‘ per has been at NO TIME practically 


“ the Committee have, however, thrown |“ convertible into gold. Eijither by com. 


‘much light on this branch of the sub- | 
|‘ some condition on the notes, or by 
© both, this has b | 

, this paper has been, AT NO 
There was noi‘ TIME, subjected io the test of pay- 
'“* ment to which English paper has been, 


‘ject. There was no panic, says the 
“report, in Scotland, in 1715. There 
‘‘ was but one bank. 
‘ nanic eitl in 1745, thi 
panic either, i ov, thirty years 
‘* nearer our own time, 
“* posed, as the Committee was, to draw 
“any inference regarding the present 


“ cirenlation of Seotland from either of 


‘ these circumstances. Their insertion 
‘‘ may prove, perhaps, the partial tem- 
“ per of the Committee, but nothing else. 


‘* Another circumstance is reported, of 


‘* moreimportance. ‘ The Scotch bank- 
“* ers supported themselves,’ (the passage 
‘* is in the Lords’ report) * from 1797 to 
** 1812, without any protection from the 
“* restriction by which the Bank of Eng- 
‘* land, and that of Ireland, was relieved 
“from cash payments.’ Now, if any 
‘« thing at all is to be inferred from this 
“‘ passage, it is, that the paper of the 
‘Scotch banks possesses a_ stability 
‘“‘creater than that, not only of the 
“English country banks, but of the 


* Bank of England, and of the Bank of 


** Jreland. 


We happen to know that, 
at least during the whole of the year 
** 1SL1, aguinea was worth 25s. or 26s.in 
** all parts of this empire. The Scotch 
‘* paper, therefore, stood its ground, not 
“only against all discredit, but againsé 
** the manifest interest of the people, who 
“might have profited twenty-five per 
* cent. by exchanging it for gold. The 
*‘ taste of the people of Scotland is, we 
‘are informed, to prefer paper to gold. 
‘* But that alone will not explain the fact 
“ here stated ; for a Scotchman, in pos- 
“session of four notes, might have 
“changed his notes for four guineas, 
“and have sold his guineas for five 
** notes ; so that what we are required to 
‘ believe is, not merely that a Scotch- 
*“ man prefers paper to gold, but that he 
prefers a smaller quantity of paper to 
“a greater, four notes to five. We 
_“ mast be convinced that, behind this 

- Staié ORthings, exists something that 


< cea.) has failed to explain. 
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‘* binations amongst the bankers, or by 


“at all times, liable. The evidence of 
‘* Mr. Thompson states—‘ That there is 
“no other person than Mr. Maneniy 
that he has ever known ask for gold in 
‘* Scotland.’ Mr. Thompson is an expe- 
‘* rienced banker; has been cashier suc- 
cessively to the two principal banks of 
Scotland, and he never knew any other 
person than Mr. Maberly ask for gold 
in Scotland. Now, we have also the 
evidence of Mr. Maberly, and have 
the means, therefore, of ascertaining 
how this demand was MET. Mr. 
Maberly says—‘ I demanded pay- 
ment; leaving the Scotch bankers 
their option of paying me in gold, in 
Bank of England notes, or in bills at 
sighton London.’ Mr. Maberly seems 
to have been ready to be content with 
“any payment they would give him, 
‘* He had their notes, and desired some 
** other description of money. He would 
“ willingly have got Bank of England 
‘« notes, or bills on London, or any ¢e 
‘scription of payment. But, observe 
how his demand is received. ‘ They 
‘* made (says he), in many instances, &! 
“attempt to detain my people all day 
“ by giving them silver; that I rejected 
‘inthe first instance, because I had no 
“ right to take more than 40s. ; they then 
“set up aright of holding every sg 
“ note as a separate demand, and, _ 
“ fore, that they had a right to pay e° 
“ in silver, because each note was 4 rf 
“ narate demand ; however they shortly 
‘waived that, and paid in gold. The 
“ whole of this, before the new soverelz™ 
** came out, had to be weighed, and 4 
“ people were kept whole days in some? 
“ their shops, trom the quantity of 
‘“ ac ? is was the pr 
gold offered them. —This re 
“ ceeding of, it would appear, the at 
* cipal bank in Scotland when pa) "h ‘ 
“was demanded of its notes, and ' 
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“not on any extraordinary occasion. 
«And it is plain that if the banks of 


«Scotland, generally, were to support 


« each other in such a system as this, a 
« restriction on cash payments, too strong 
« fur the people to break through, might 
“ be practically established. The evi- 
«dence tends to show that this is their 
“aim. Mr. Thompson says, ‘ that if 
“an individual were offered a 20s. note 
“of any bank in Scotland or a socve- 
“reign, | do not know a person who 
« would not prefer a note to a sovereign. 
“ Such is the taste of the people.’ But 
“then he says afterwards—‘ I think, ef 
“you multiply the circulation of sove- 
“reigns, you would make it more pro- 
“bable that those panics would ensue, 
“that the taste for gold would follow.’ 
Another evidence says, that by intro- 


- 


- 
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“ducing gold into the circulation, the. 


“ habit of panic and of runs on the banks 
“would be produced. The Scotch pa- 
perisfurther guarded. It is not pay- 
able, either the small notes or the 
‘large, in the places where it is issued. 
‘ How isa Seoteh labourer at Glasgow, 


- 
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(asked, what harm there could be, then, 
in the general introduction of gold in- 
stead of the few one-pound notes, if the 
people so decidedly preferred the notes 
to gold; for, in that ease, they would 
| keep out all fives, in hoards or otherwise, 
and the bankers all said that they got 
nothing by the ones. Now, do mark his 
answer: * that panies might then come, 
for that the taste for gold would tollow!” 
That is to say, that the people have “a 
taste for paper” now, when they never 
see gold; but that, if they were to see 
the gold, they would havea * taste” for 
that! And that the “ habit of panics and 
runs would ensue!” 

There have been no panics in Scot- 
land, and how should there, when there 
has been, though not a legal, a real 
bank-restriction from 1797 to the present 
hour. There were no panics in Eng- 
land, and no runs, from 1797 until the 
restriction was taken off in 1823; and, 
even then, though the restriction was 
legally taken off, the people in general 
did not know it, until the presenting of 
| Mr. Jonxs’s petition, in June, 1825. 
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“in possession of a Glasgow l7. note, | They all know it now; but even now, 
“and desirous to obtain a sovereign for as I showed the week before last, there 
“it, to proceed? He must carry his| is a compulsory influence, which, though 
‘nole to Edinburgh; he may, indeed,| not so complete as the hard-favoured 
vend it through another banker, but! Scotch Bankers have it, is nearly equal, 
‘suppose he prefers a piece of gold to| except in and very near London, toa 


‘the credit of any banker? Here is a 
perfect restriction established. No 
_pante can take place under such cir- 
: cumstances, nor a Scotch bank be sub- 
* Jected to the test of gold payments.” 
Here are impudence and tyranny! 
And yet the law tells us, that it is the 
King § prerogative to make money, and 
10 cause it to cireulate. Only think, that 
oe at the time when a guinea sold for 
os no man dared to ask for gold in 
cotland, even though there, was no 
ink-restriction there! This is well put 
by Mr. A ‘Twoop ; for, if the poor devils 
0 Scotland liked the notes. best, they 
ight, by first changing 4 notes for 41. 


restriction and legal tender. 

The present law, which the Ministers 
have mantully resolved to carry into full 
effect, will put down this combined 
tyranny of country-bankers and their 
associates. The vile one-pound notes 
must then disappear; they can no longer 
be forced on the people, and the fives 
will, to a great extent, disappear also ; 
for, as I have recently showed, the fives 
will not march about very freely without 
the ones. The people of Scotland have 
‘a taste” for paper, only because they 
cannot get at gold; but, the Scotch 
Bankers fear, that, if they could get at 
the gold, they would lose the taste for 





4 gold, have then got 5 notes for the 4 
“ _ - They might possibly be fools | 
"34 to preter 4 notes to 4 pounds in 


the paper; nut only the “‘ taste” for the 
ones, but the ‘faste” for the fives! Aye, 
would they; and so they will in Eng- 


bold ; but, the deyil was in them, if they | land too. Millions are now laid by in 


re'erred 4 notes to 5 notes! 


However, this Thompson, upon being | 


five pound notes every one of which will 
speedily have ifs f supplied by gold. 
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I beg you, my friends, to bear in| his eyes out, if he do not wear gogolers 
mind, that, in FACT, there has been, | There is a ‘*‘ Cotonet Sistnonre,” wh, 
every where except in and near London, | has given notice, that, inthe next session 
(and this exception goes only five years | he will move for a repeal of the Bij of 
back), bank-restriction ever since _— 1826; that isto say, the Bill which js 
year 1797 ; that is to say, ever since the ' shoot down so many floeks of Ruoks next 
one-pounders first came out. And, pray|April. Ah! good Colonel; it will be 
bear in mind, that, at that time, the|too late! The present Ministers cay 
whole of the taxes amounted in the year | never repeal that Bill without covering 
to less than twenty millions, and that | themselves with disgrace, and even with 
they now amount to little short of stixty|infamy. If they Jet loose the vile rags 
millions! It was found impossible to go | again, they ought to be made personally 
on in 1797 without one pounders; and,| answerable for any consequences that 
can we go on without them now, and|may ensue, There must be convulsion: 
also without reducing the taxes? It|there must be an end to all law and all 
seems to me to be insanity to entertain! property, if the “ worthless rags” be 
such a belief. To continue the rags is! once more spread over the country. 
to expose the whole fabric of the state What Pere said was very true ; namely, 
to constant peril : itis, in fact, to put it in | that, if they could not come to gold now, 
the power of a set of Quakers and loan-| they never could. To repeal the Bill 
jobbing Jews, or half-Jews, to blow up | would, therefore, be a clear declaration 
the Government when they please. of bankruptcy. It must be immediately 
To take off the taxes is, theretore, the | followed by bank-restriction; and then 
course; but, even such a thought never the paper would be assignats ; the taxes 
escapes any man in the Collective. Gra-4 would be paid in paper, and private 
uam and Burperr and the rest, on that | transactions would take place in gold: 
side, are for plenty of paper and high | the Government would be a beggar ina 
prices: even Mr. Arrwoop, who is; very few months: and, ina short time, it 
really able, who well understands the| would dissolve, just as the old French 
subject, and who speaks well upon it, is} Government did; and that, too, observe, 
for paper and high prices, and for less-| in spite of a thousand standing armies. 
ening the real amount of taxes in that} Mr. Arrwoop is not fool enough to 
way. These people seem to care not a| recommend a return to the paper without 
straw about panics or convulsions. The} proposing, at the same time, fo lower 
Ministers do care about those created | the standard. That measure, besides ils 
by paper and high prices; but, they | monstrous injustice, would not do for any 
seem to forget that convulsion may come | length of time; for the paper-money 
from low prices and high taxes. They | would soon get below the new standard ; 
may, indeed, before the 5th of April,| but, that man must be downright mat. 
resolve to reduce taxes: I wish they|who believes that sovereigns of fu! 
may; but I cannot say, that! expect weight would circulate in company with 
that they will. I rather think that the one-pound notes. They do not now, 4 
whole will proceed in the manner de- they never will. 
scribed in my motto; and this, think} [tis very clear, that the /and- owner? 
what the Ministers may, is the general|are for the paper. They are by no 
opinion of the public. means for reducing the taxes, in the re 
At any rate, if the Ministers stand ceipt of which they and their families 
firm, we shall soon see and end to the| have so very large a share; and, lor 
paper-system; and, as we have not, as} them to keep this share, while the fur® 
yet, any Proresranr Saint s day in| holders are docked, will not do, as Sif 
our Church-Calendar, let us put in the| James Granam found. Therelore, they 
Sih of April; or, put in the name of|are for the paper, which will give thes 
Peer; for, before it be over, he willlrents and taxes too, It is poss! 
have endured more than a common mar-| therefore, that, when they feel the pine 
tyrdom. The Rooxs will certainly peck] next winter, they may make a sero 
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wush. They made such a push, in 1822; 'the diminishing of the quantity of cur- 
and got out the paper by it. The push | rency here will demand a corresponding 
was made in this way: Mr. Western ‘diminution there, or an open exchange 
cave notice of a motion for a repeal of | unfavourable to Scotland! They think, 
the malt-tar, on the ground, that, with; that they can have a currency of infe- 

| rior value to ours, and that English mer- 
could be, no means of paying the then chants (being so very ignorant, as Par- 
high taxes. This mere notice threw the nell says they are) will not find it oud ! 
camp at Whitehall into confusion! He Oh! cunning Sawney: your devil dee 
said nothing about putting out the paper ceives you this time. You must greatly 
again, The over-production philosophers lessen the quantity of your currency, 
hud been hard at work to persuade the | the quantity of your blackguard ‘ nofs, 
landlords to have another year’s patience; mon;” or, to pay a debt of 100/. in 
but, the notice, the terrific notice, con- London, you must lodge 120/. or more, 
tinued on the book, and was only put off in Edinburgh, except you make the 
from time to time. By and by, out came|lodgment in gold of full weight; and, 
neat little Van with a Bill to prolong|to pay your banker-lairds for corn 
the lives of the small notes for another | bought in Scotland for 1202. or more, a 
eleven years; and the devil of another! hundred pound bill on London will suf- 


| word was heard about a repeal of the | fice. Nay, on the border there will be 


malt-tax! Up went prices, and out, ¢wo prices in ready-money transactions, 
came my prophecy, that the banks would , whether you reduce the quantity of your 
break. | * nots, mon,” or whether you retain the 

If, therefore, a good sharp pinching | present quantity ; for the sovereigns will 
should be felt by the landlords next, not circulate with them at par in com- 
winter ; that is to say, if mo rents should | mon market-dealings. English dealers, 
come, they will, perhaps, make another ‘who cross the border (which ought to be 
push; and, if they make it in the same | an ocean), will buy Scotch “ nots” at 
judicious manner, they will have all the |@ discount, and carry them to market ; 
people with them; for we all want the or they will carry the sovereigns, and 
malt-tax taken off. If the Ministers | will purchase more for a sovereign than 
have but the courage to take off the | can be purchased with a “ not.” 


| malt-tax, and to put down the small! So, ravenous Rooks of Scotland, you 





notes too, they will be held in honour | have the dead in you in spite of all your 
as long as their names shall be remem- carvings at the Ministry ; in spite of 
bered, But, if they give way, as was | your impudent complaints about a design 
the case in 1822, we have assignats, and | to “* rob you of your currency ;” that is 
& destruction, or suspension, of all law, | to say, to prevent you from usurping the 
and a total revolution in property. | King’s best prerogative; and carrying 
I cannot conclude without noticing|on a monopoly to the oppression and 
the false hopes of the Scotch Rooks,|ruin of his subjects in the middle and 
They imagine, that they shall, after the lower walks of life. You must draw in 
devil has lighted his fires with our small | your “ mots”; you must curtail your 
botes, which would make even his re-|‘t cosh credduts”; you may cry “ hoot 
gions stink ; they imagine, that, even|awa, mon”; but, if the Ministers be 
alter this, their “ cosh credduts, mon,” | firm, you have got a blow that you will 
and all the rest of their insolent system, | never get over. 
will go on, just as itdoes at this mo-| To say the truth, the Scotch Small- 
ment, without any diminution of the | note Bill was whully unnecessary. The 
7 oftheir paper! They have no| rubbish never could have circulated on 
ea, that their “ gude nots, mon,” will|a par with gold that was constantly 
ht, even on the border, be hoarded in| meeting the eye. If English bankers 
reference to sovereigns, though those} had opened shops on the other side of 
“vereigns will be seen in every village| that cursed narrow river, their notes 
market! They have no idea, tbat wonld haye been at a discount in Eng- 
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land. If the prohibition were to end at 
Durham inclusive, the notes in Durham 
and to the north would be at a discount 
even in those counties themselves; and 
there would be an exchange establish it- 
se!f between those counties and the coun- 
ties to the south, ‘ Let Scotland,” some 
conceited prig has said, ‘‘ keep her pa- 
per and her prosperi/y.” So say I; let 
100/. English exchange for 150/. Scotch; 
let the banking-lairds sell their corn at 
the ‘* Modern Athens” for 60s. a quar- 
ter, and Jet them, with the proceeds, pay 
a debt of 40s. in London, This is what 
it will soon come to, unless the Scotch 
Rooks lessen the quantity of their paper 
in full proportion to the diminution that 
will take place in England. A “ taste,” 
too, will arise for gold; and, the people 
feeling that they have the government at 
their back, will demand it. Some they 
must have to bring into England ; and, 
whenever the demand shall become fre- 
uent ; the quantity kept on hand must 
considerable, and away, at once, go 
to the devil head-long the ‘ cheap cor- 
roncy, mon,"’ and the “‘ cosh credduts,” 
and the whole of the damnable mono- 
polies by which the good and industrious 
part of the people of Scotland are now 
ground down to the earth, 

It ishardly just, and I am afraid, that 
it is not very manner/y for me still to 
express my doubts as to the courage ol 
the Ministers to persevere in a work so 
just and almost so holy; but, seeing the 
ungodly greediness of the host against 
whom they have to contend, I cannot 
help having my fears. 

I am, 
My Friends, 
Your faithful friend, and 
Most obedient Servant, 


Wn. COBBETT. 





LATE PANIC 


AND 
LIVERPOOL AND ROBINSON. 
Tus late panic frightened the stern- 


path man, and, when it had subsided by 
the Sending forth of one- ry from 


the Bank of Eagland, the First Lord of period.—4, It appears 
the Treasury and the Chancellor of the that such a measure would be p 


RPOOL AND Rosinsow. gly 


Exchequer (Liverpool and Robinson) 
wrote, late in January 1826, that lever 
to the Bank Directors, which | am now 
about to insert in the Register, and which 
| (it having been omitted in the bustle of 
‘the time) I have never yet inserted. || 
is a document of great importance, show. 
ing the grounds on which the bill of 1926 
was founded ; and showing the erroneous 
view which these men took of the whole 
subject, and especially showing their 
protound ignorance of the causes of what 
they call the * solidity of the Scotch 
system of banking.” In order to bring 
this letter into a compass as confined as 
possible, I shall put it into one solid 
block, and in small print; but | will 
number the parts which form distinc 
paragraphs in the letter, so that they 
may, if necessary, be the more easily 
referred to. The letter ought to be read 
attentively at this ‘ime. The passages 
most worthy of attention I have marked 
by italic characters. 





LETTER 


or 


LIVERPOOL AND ROBINSON, 
TO. THE 


BANK- DIRECTORS. 


1. The PANIC in the money-market having 
subsided, and the pecuniary transactions of 
the country having reverted to their accus- 
tomed course, it becomes important to lore v0 
time in considering whether any measures cas 
be adopted to prevent the recurreuce iu future, 
of such evils as we have recently experienced. 
—2. However much the receut distress may 
have been aggravated, in the judgment 
some, by incidental circumstances and pat 
ticular measures, there cau be no doubt tat 
the principal source of it is tv be found i 
rash spirit of speculation which has pervoded 
the country for some time, supported, foster et, 
aud encouraged by the country banks.—3. 1 
remedy, therefore, for this evil in future, mu* 
be found in an improvement in the circulatioa 
of country paper ; and the first measure ro 
has suggested itself, to most of those ¥ 
have considered the subject, is a recurrence ® 
gold circulation throughout the country, & “ 
as in the metropolis and its aggre 

a repeal of the act which perin’s ‘ 
foe te relly and two-pound notes rental (M4 
year 1633; and by the immediate enqcinee’ © 
a prohibition of any such issues at the ~ 
tion of two or three years from the pre 
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check upon the spirit of speculation, and upon | degree, the proof of this position, in the very 


the issues of country banks; and whilst, on 
the one hand, it would diminish the pressure 
upow the bank and the metropolis, incident to 
an unfavourable state of the exchanges, by 
spreading it over a wider surface; on the other 
hand, it would cause such pressure to beearlier 
felt, aud thereby ensure an earlier and more 
ceneral adoption of precautionary measures 
necessary for counteracting the incunveniences 
incident to an export of the precious metals. 
But though a recurrence to a gold circulation 
in the country, for the reasons already stated, 
might be productive of some good, it would by 
no means go to the rvot of the evil.—5. We 
have abundant proof of the truth of this posi- 
tion, in the events which took place in the 
spring of 1793, when a convulsion occurred in 
the money transactions and circulation of the 
country more extensive thau that which we 
have recently experienced, At that period 
nearly a hundred country banks were obliged 
to stop payment, and Parliament was induced 
to grant an issue of Exchequer Bills to relieve 


 thedistress. Yet, in the year 1793, there were 


noone or two-pound notes in circulation in 
England, by country banks or by the Bank of 
England.—6. We have a further proof of the 
truth of what has been advanced, in the ex- 
perience of Scotland, which has escaped all 
the convulsions which have occurred in the 
money-market of England for the last thirty- 
five years, though Scotland during the whole 
of that time has had a circulation of one- 
pound votes; and the small pecuniary trans- 
actions of that part of the United Kingdoms 
have beeu carried on exclusively by the means 
of such notes.—7. The issue of small notes, 
though it be an aggravation, cannot, there- 
fore, be the sole or even the main cause of the 
evil in England.—8. The failures which have 
occurred in England, unaccompanied as they 
wave been by the same occurrences iu Scot- 
land, tend to ohne that there must have been 
a0 unsold and delusive system of banking in 
one part of Great Britain, and a solid and sub- 
Hantial one in the other.—¥. It would he en- 
‘rely at variance with our deliberate opinion, 
hot to do full justice to the Bank of England, 
& the great centre of circulation and com- 
mei credit.—10, We believe that much of 
~ Prosperity of the country for the last cen- 
ify 8 to be ascribed to the general wisdom, 
0 and fairness of the dealings of the 
Leet, aud we further think, that during a 
felt part of that time, it may have been, in 
“elt and by itself, fully equal to all the im- 
— duties and operations confided to it. 
rhe Progress of the country during the last 
dusty or forty years, in every branch of in- 
meres ‘8 asriculture, manufactures, com- 
lau and navigation, has been so rapid and 
the B 've, as to make it no reflection upon 
mie: Eugiand to say, that the instru- 
mari ich, by itself, was fully adequate to 
Withour causactions, is no longer sufficient 
Present tan was; to meet the demands of the 
Of times —11, We have to a considerable 





establishment of so many country banks.—12. 
Within the memory of many living, and ever 
of some of those now engaged in public af- 
fairs, there were no country banks, except in 
a few of the great commercial towns.—13, The 
mottey transactions of the country were car- 
ried on by supplies of coin and bank notes 
from London.—14. The extent of the business 
of the country, and the improvement made 
from time to time in the mode of conducting 
ourincreased commercial transactions, found - 
ed on pecuniary credit, rendered such a sys- 
tem vo longer adequate, and country banks 
must have arisen, as in fact they did arise, 
from the increased wealth and new wants of 
the country.—15. The matter of regret is, not 
that country banks have been suffered to 
exist, but that they have been suffered so long 
to exist without control or limitation, or with- 
out the adoption of provisions calculated to 
counteract the evils resulting from their impro- 
vidence or excess. 16. 1t would be vain to suppose, 
that we could now, by any act of legislature, 
extinguish the existing country banks, even 
if it were desirable ; but it may be within our 
power, gradually at least, to establish a sound 
system of banking throughout the country; 
aud if such a system can be found, there can 
be little doubt that it would ultimately extiu- 
guish and absorb all that is objectionable and 
dangerous in the present banking establish- 
ments.—17. There appear to be two modes of 
attaiuing this object :—18. First, That the 
Bank of England should establish branches 
of its own body in different parts of the coun- 
try.—19. Secondly, That the Bank of Eng- 
land should give up its exclusive privilege as 
to the number of partners engaged in bunking, 
except within a certain distance from the me- 
tropolis.—20. It has always appeared to us, 
that it would have been very desirable that the 
Bank should have tried the first of these plans, 
that of establishing branch-banks, upon a 
limited scale. But we are not insensible to the 
difficulties which would have attended such an 
experiment, and we are quite satisfied that it 
woald be impossiblefor the Bank , under present 
circumstances, to carry into execution such a 
system, to the extent necessary for providing 
forthe wants of the country. 21. There remaius, 
therefore, only the other plan—the surrender 
by the Bank of their exclusive privilege, as to 
the number of partners, beyond a certain dis- 
tance from the metropolis. —22. The effect of 
such a measure would be, the gradual esta- 
blishment of extensive and respectable banks in 
different parts of the country ; some perhaps 
with charters from the Crown, under certain 
qualifications, aod sume without.—23. Here 
we have again the advantage of the experience 
of Scotland. In Eugiand there are said to have 
been between 800 and 908 country banks ; and it 
is ho exaggeration to that a great pro- 
portion of them have not conducted witha 


due attention to these precautious which are 
necessary for the safety of ali banking esta- 
blishments, even where their property 1s most 
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ample. When such banks stop, their creditors 
may ultimately be paid the whole of their de- 
mands, but the delay and shock to credit may, 


in the meantime, involve them in the same | due attention to their own private safet 


difficulty, and is always attended with the 
greatest injury and suffering in the districts 
where such stoppages occur. If this be the 
case where the solidity of the bank is unques- 
tionable, what must it b€ when (as tvo often 
happens) they rest on no solid foundation. In 
Scouland there are not more than thirty banks; 
aud these banks have stood firm amidst all the 
convulsions in the money-market in Eugiand, 


| mate profit is curtailed by an accumulation of 


816 
obtaining it; that, at one period, their legiti- 


treasure beyond what would be required hy a 


) y asa 
banking est.blishment; and at auother pe- 


riod they are exposed to demands which ep. 
danger that safety, and baffle all the ordivary 
, calculations of foresight and prudence —27, 
If, then, the Bank of England has no country 
| circulation, exceptin the county above-named, 
the only question for them to consider js, 
| whether, on the ground of profit, as well as 
security to themselves, the existing couvtry- 


and amidst all the distresses to which the | circulation shall, or shall uot, be improved, 
mavulacturing and agricultural interests in| With respect to the extension of the term of 
Scotland, as well asin Englaud, have occa- | their exclusive privileges in the metropolis aud 


sionally been subject.—24. Banks of this de- 
scription must necessarily be conducted upon 
the general, understood, and approved princi- 
ples of banking. Individuals are, from the 
nature of the institutions, precluded from spe- 
culating in the manver in which persons en- 
gaged in country, and even in London banks, 
speculate in England, If the concerns of the 
country could be carried on without any other 
bank than the Bank of England, there might 
be some reason for not interfering with their 
exclusive privilege ; but the effect of the law 
at present is, to prevent every description of 
banking, except that which is solid and secure. 
—25. Let the Bank of England reflect on the 
dangers to which it has been recently subject, 
and let its Directors and Proprietors then say, 
whether, for its own interests, such an im- 
provement as is suggested in the banking 
system is not desirable, and even necessary.— 
26. The Bank of England may, perhaps, pro- 
pose, as they did upon a former occasion, the 
extension of the time of their exclusive pri- 
vilege, as to the metropolis and its neighbour- 
hood, beyond the years 1833, as the price of 
this concession. It would be very much to bé 
regretted that they should require any such 
condition. It is clear that, ia point of security, 
they would gain by the concession proposed to 
them, inasmuch as their own safety is now 
necessarily endangered by all such convul- 
sions in the country circulation as we have 
lately and formerly witnessed. In point of 
profit, would they lose any thing by it, for 
which they are entitled to demand compensa- 
tion? Itis notorious, that at the present time 
their notes circulate in no part of England 
beyond the metropolis and its neighbourhood, 
except in Lancashire ; and, perhaps, for that 
district, some special provision might be made. 
But as it is the interest, so it has been and 
ever will be the endeavour of the country 


|its neighbourhood, it is obvious, from what 
_passed before, that Parliament will never 
agree to it. Such privileges are out of fashion ; 
/and what expectation can the Bank, under 
present circumstances, entertain that theirs 
will be renewed ? But there is no reason why 
the Bank of England should look at this con- 
sequence with dismay. They will remain a 
chartered corporation for carrying on the bu- 
siness of banking. In that character they will, 
we trust, always continue to be the sole 
bankers of the state, and with these advan- 
tages, so long as they conduct their affairs 
wisely and prudently, they always must be 
the great centre of bank-circulation.® Theirs 
is the only establishment at which the divi- 
deud due tothe public creditor can, by law, be 
paid. It-is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
Bauk will make no difficulty in giving up their 
exclusive privileges, in respect to the number 
of partners engaged in banking, as tu any dis- 
trict miles from the metropolis. Should 
the Bank be disposed to consent to a measure 
of this nature in time to enable the Govera- 
ment to announce such a concession at the 
opening of Parliament, it would afford great 
facilities to the arrangement which they may 
have to propose for ensuring the stability of 
private credit, in which the support of publi 
credit aud the maintenance of public pros 
perity are so materially and closely involved. 





ORACLE No. 2. 
Tuts is no other than BURDETT, 


that famous “ Reformer,” who could 
not endure the “ Crib,” the “ great /@ 
milies,” the “ room” and the “ reg 





ment”; who has since stuck his knees 


bunkers, tov keep the Bank of Engiand notes | in Cannine’s back; who was, the news- 


out of circulation ia those parts of the king- 


| papers tell us, the other day, bowmg at 
| the Levee of the Commander-in- Chie): 


dom where their own circulation prevails, In 
this they must always be successful, whilst 
public credit continues in its ordinary state, 
and the exchanges not unfavourable to this 
country. The consequences are, that in such 
times the Bank of England becomes ip 9 man- 
ner the sole depository for gold ; and in times 


and who once said, at a Crown-Ancbo!, 


that he might, before he died, ‘al 


come an oyster,” but that no one *" 


‘ever say, that he “ was nota 


of an opposite tendency, the sole resort -) politician ”! 
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This man, whom we now constantly | one-third of the circulation, we take 


find squeezing in amongst the Lords and | “ two hundred millions out of the pock- 


Ladies, especially when the noble-souled | “ ets of the productive classes. Thus 
creatures meet at the table of his amiable | “‘ there would be a continual increase by 
mother-in-law, late Mexon of Drury- | “ méllions, and though we might annihi- 
lane theatre, and later Courrs of the!" late the interest of the national debt, 
Strand, Piccadilly, and Highgate, and | “ we never could replace the farmer in 
now the wife of the ** Grand Falconer ”’; | ‘‘ the condition he had once enjoyed.” 
this man has, somehow or other, smelled! What the devil does the man mean? 
out, that it is dangerous to put down the | What can late Mother Coutts’s son-in- 
one-pound notes, for which, therefore, | law mean ! What has gin and gin-drink- 
he has valiantly fought side by side with | Ing to do with one-pound notes, except, 
his brother Baronet, descendant of “ John | indeed, that such an illustration might, 
with the bright sword.” likely enough, proceed from the effects 
During the debate on the subject, on | of the inspiring stuff! He has “ heard 





the Sth of this month, he uttered, as the | “ that asin keepers say”: aye, but, 
newspapers tell us, the oracular words | then, he must have talked with those that 
that 1 am now about toinsert, and the true | talk with gin-shop keepers, and the talk 
interpretation of which [ am anxious to | must have made great impression on his 
obtain from some one of my readers. | mind too, And what have the two or 

“I cannot think that the small quan- | three feeé taken off from a column to do 
“ tity of that,which the Right Honourable | with the one-pound notes ! What simi- 
“Gentleman proposes to subtract from larity, or what analogy, is there in the 
‘the circulation, offers us the slightest | two cases! It is, “ therefore,” says he, 
“ security. In a matter purely of pro-|‘‘ abundantly evident,” that, because 





'“ portion, the smallest things will often | gin-sellers’ * profits depend on the turn 


“make the greatest.difference. I have of a glass,” the taking away of even the 
“heard, that persons engaged in the , smallest part of the paper is of the great- 
“sale of spirituous liquors say, that | est importance. And this is arguing, 
“their profits depend upon the turn of |is it! 

“a glass; and it is, therefore, abun-| But, what can the fellow mean by 


““ dantly evident, that the smallest alter- | saying that, if five millions are a tenth 
| ation of a measure is of the greatest) of the gross produce of the country? 
) “importance. If you take off two or} What can he mean by saying, that, if 
“three feet from a column, you destroy | we take away five millions of the paper- 


“the proportions of the erection. And | money, we take away filty millions of the 
E this applies strongly to the currency. | gross produce? What, the devil, does 
“Supposing the currency to be one-|this dutiful young son-in-law of late 
_ tenth part of the gross produce of the; Meton, and later Courrs, and now 
country, and to be equal to five mil-| wife of Grand Falconer, really think, 


| ‘ lions ; if you, then, take away these | that the taking away of the one-pounders 
p five millions of currency, you, in fact, | will cause the wheat to be blighted and 


‘ lake away fifty millions of gross pro- | the sheep to die! And, then, to discover 
duce ; and it is well known that, when- | that the demolition of the one-pound notes 


“ever you have altered the measure, | will actually take two hundred millions 


q you have inflicted famine and all the away from the working classes! 
_ Worst evils that can be named, upon| However, at the close he says, that 
‘he productive classes. Let us sup-|the “ annihilating of the interest of the 
_ bose that only one-third be taken from |“ debt would give the farmer (landlord, 
the circulation, which we have already | ‘‘ he means) no relief, if we took away 
., untied as one-tenth part of the gross | ‘* the small paper-money”! No! But, 
Produce: this | have seen estimated | son-in-law, we are not going to annihi- 
,,'“"lously by various writers; but let! late the interest of the national debt, I 
| Us take jit at seven hundred millions, | venture toassure you : we are not going to 
and it will appear that, by taking away ‘peste the advice of John with the bright 
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sword, as contained in his famous pam- 
phlet. 
hair of the head of good friend the Debt, 
to be touched, until we have that equit- 
able adjustment, and also that reform of 
which you were once the advocate, and 
without which you so often said and 
swore that there could be no justice in 
England, and without which you told us, 
that we never ought to be contented. 

Another part of the report of this 
speech has these words: ‘ It is the 
** fashion, as well in this House as with- 
** out it, to represent the country gentle- 
‘* man as regardless of any interest but 
* their own.” Country gentlemen! Who 
are they, | wonder? ‘Those fellows, who 
are everlasting baiting the Ministers to 
death for pensions, for sinecures, for 
livings, for commissions in the army 
and navy, in the customs, in the excise, 
in every quarter where there is a stra 
penny to be picked up, either for them- 
selves, their sons, or some relations or 
dependents* Those fellows who have, 
i 1, land and house in the country, 
but who are the very hungriest of the 
crew that besiege the Treasury Cham- 
bers, from which even the smell of pow- 
der will scarcely keep them. 

“The country gentlemen,” says he, 
“have, however, on many occasions, 
“ declared, that they would make any 
‘* sacrifice to do justice to the pub‘ic cre- 
“* ditor.” Oh! they have, have they, 
generous souls! “ Sacrifice”! They 
want no sacrifice: they only want their 
dividends, undiminished in amoant, to 
continue to be paid in gold of full weight 
and fineness: that is all; that the law 
gives them: they ask for no generosity 
and no sacrifices. But, with all these 
** declarations” of the “ country gen- 
tlemen,” we have not yet forgotten, that 
Sir James Granam put his name to a 
pamphiet recommending to take thirty 
per cent. from the public creditor at the 
first stroke! 

There is, however, another passage in 
the speech of this hopeful son-in-law of 
late granny Coutts, that seems not to 
square quite so well with this willingness 
to make “ any sacrifice.” It is this: 
“ When he (Mr. Peet) was the advo- 
“ cate of high prices, he took « sound 


No. 2. 39 


“ view of the questivn.” Ah, ah! « The 


We are not going to suffer thie | “ class of annuitants form a very snail 
‘ 


part of the community, and [ think jt 
“ would not be a matter of difficulty to 
“ FIND some means of INDEMNI. 
“ FYING them”! The devil! « Qh 
no! thank you,” the annuitants will say. 
we want no indemnifying: “ better be 
damned than indemnified,” Orv Logp 
Tavurtow used to say; and certainly 
the indemnification that the annuitants 
would get would verify the saying. He 
thinks that it would not be difficult to 
find some means of indemnitying this 
small part of the community, the annual 
interest of whose annuities amounts to 
only about thirty-three millions a year! 
‘ Find some means!” the annuitants 
exclaim. We wantnone of your found- 
als: we have a mortgage on all your 
lands, houses, mines, canals, and on 
every thing you have, down to the very 
clothes on your backs. And, they traly 
add, that (unless a general and equitable 
adjustment take place) the breaking of 
faith with them must make all ¢itles and 
tenures not worth a straggling hair upon 
a coarse and bucks»me old woman's chin. 
It is truly curious, that this person, 
amiable and docile as he may be as 4 
son-in-law, and in all the other depart- 
ments of domestic and private life, never 
seems to think any thing of any of the 
tax-eaters except the “ annuitants,” that 
is, the fund-owners: never even hints a 
dead-weight, army, navy, at the milion 
and a half given to parsons out of the 
taxes; and never, by any means, at the 
placemen, pensioners, sinecure people, 
grantees, and the rest of the goodly com 
ny, whose names are recorded in that 
RED BOOK, which is as large 4s the 
New Testament, which red book he nsed 
to call “ accursed,” and. the leaves ¢ 
which he used to say must be torn om, 
before it was possible for the nation 
be happy. Not even a hint does he» 
ever give at any of these ; and seems . 
see nothing in the way of our happme* 
but the “ anmnwitants”! oak 
However, say what he will, of oe 
what he will, those annuitants ee 
better claim than the ‘ coantry-ge™ 
men,” as the has a beter 





claim than the mortgagor. And, # 
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inability to pay them, that “ never can 
«be pleaded as long as there is any- 
“thing to pay with.” So said Barina, 
the loan-man, in 1821, and so now say I. 
Come to Norfalk Petition, indeed! Come 
to a fair and equitable adjustment; 
aud then mutual sacrifices might be 
made: to deduct from the dividends with- 
out such an adjustment, would be bare- 
faced robbery, the attempt to commit 
which would overthrow the state. 

In my next I shall address the Duxe 
or Wentineron, and tell him, in very 
lain words, what I think will be THE 
IND of this affair. It is time to do this 
now; for to an end, of one sort or ano- 
ther, it must come, and that, too, before 
it be very long. It is plain to see, that 
the Ministers have dreadful misgivings ; 
that they do not derive comfort from 
their majorities; and that they see that 
a great crisis is at hand. In this state 
of mind they may, perhaps, listen: I do 
not expect it; but, at any rate, they shal} 


_ bear me, if they choose, and my readers 


will have the record of my opinions. 


Guan: - 


MARCH OF MIND; 
OR 


ENLIGHTENED PIRATES. 





1 am about to insert a Speech of 


Lorp Srraxcrorp, made in the House 
of Lords, on the 12th instant, which for 
good sense, for neatness, and for wit, 
has been equalled by no speech that I 
bave heard of for a great many years. 
ihe speech will speak for itself; the 
Passage relating to the loss of the ship 
Huskisson will make my readers laugh 
" heartily as it appears to have made 
ihe Lords laugh. i differ from his lora- 
ship on one point ; but, shall reserve my 
Tewarks, until the reader have gone 
through the speech, which is the neatest 
that | have read for a great many 
years, 
be Lord Viscount STRANGFORD 
we he had three Petitions to present 
‘a their Lordships, which, he thought. 
ae their attention. The first 
_ “asirom the Merchants and Shi 
, *bers of London, and contained 
“snatures of some of the most respect- 





‘* able individuals of the Empire. The 
‘ Petitioners complained generally of 
“ the multiplied losses they had lately 
‘“‘met with from piracy committed by 
‘‘ vessels under the flags of Buenos 
“ Ayres and Celombia. They com- 
“ plained of the annihilation of their 
‘“‘ commerce ; but they complained less 
‘of the general consequences of what 
“they suffered, than of the revolting 
“ atrocities which had been committed, 
‘* particularly, as the Petitioners stated, 
“on board the Morning Star, coming 
‘“ from Ceylon to this country—atroci- 
“* ties of such a nature that respect to 
“ their Lordships as well as to common 
‘* decency prevented him from describ- 
‘‘ing; and they were committed on 
“ Englishmen—out of gratitude, he sup- 
‘‘ posed, by the subjects of those States 
‘we have made it owr boast to have 
‘* called into being. ‘Those persons 
‘ who were disposed to find nothing but 
“virtue under republican institutions, 
“ might, perhaps, think that these re- 
‘« volting atrocities were in those young 
“ States only juvenile indiscretions, 
“ which we might pass over, expecting 
better things from their riper judg- 
“ ment, and not condemning the many 
‘‘ on account of the few, or condemning 
“the Governments on account of the 
‘‘ acts of individuals, But when he saw 
‘* that no sleps were taken to punish the 
‘€ authors of these enormities—when he 
‘« found that, on their return into port, 
“ they were promoted to the command 
“* of other ships, and received new com- 
“missions, under which they might 
“ again go out on their roving, bucca- 
‘* neering cruizes, against the commerce 
‘‘of friendly and neutral Powers, he 
“thought it right to look elsewhere for 
‘‘ redress than to those republics which 
‘“« were founded in rebellion, and were 
“ propped up by piracy, the vice of their 
“origin still clinging to them, and 
‘ stamping on all their proceedings ite 
‘“own characteristics {cbeers]. This 
‘creation of ours was ary thing but 
** creditable to us—for if the time should 
“ever come, tlongh he prayed to God 
“ it might be far distant ; but if the time 
“ should ever come when we were en- 


bi gaged in war with the United States 
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“of North America, we should find that |‘* but the law of the strongest, The 
‘we had been recruiting the Navies of |“ ship and the cargo were wanted, and 
“ that Power, and then we should re- |“ they determined to take them. They 
“pent separating the colonies from)‘ were induced to do so, probably. by 
« Spain, under the responsibility of ‘‘ the name of the ship, which was The 
‘‘ which State we shall then wish we had | “ Huskisson, and they therefore thought 
quietly suffered them to remain. The“ she was a very fair subject for them 
“ second Petition was from the Mer-/‘ to exercise their principles of free 
‘‘ chants and Shipowners of the Island | “ ¢rade on [cheers]. The ship ‘was 
“of Jersey, who complained that they | ‘‘ called The Huskisson; and if the co- 
had twenty vessels employed in the|‘' incidence was not extraordinary, jt 
trade to South America, and out of| ‘* was entertaining [cheers]. The Hus. 
these twenty vessels not one half of|‘* kisson was chased on May 20th, and 
them were ever allowed to return un-| ‘“‘ was obliged, at the inauspicious hour 
molested hy some acts of aggression | “ of two o'clock in the morning, to strike 
committed by vessels bearing the flags | “‘ her flag [cheers and laughter], and 
of those States. This was not a case)“ the Captain was turned out a desti- 
of violated blockade; it did not de-|‘* tude wanderer {laughter}. Perhaps 
pend on any metaphysical principles | ‘‘ it might be said, that peace would be 
of Maritime Law, nor was it a case of | “ speedily restored between the two bel- 
vessels carrying contraband of war; | “ ligerents, and that the state of things, 
it was the particular case of a ship| “ which had grown out of the war, would 
pillaged on the high seas, or what was |‘ do away with it. Although that had 
called the highways of nations, while|‘* been reported, he thought that the 
she was quietly and legally on her| ‘* prospect of peace was not so near as 
voyage. ‘The Petitioners complained | ‘‘ some persons seemed to hope, and he 
in particular, that the ship Gaspar, we , ‘‘ was not disposed to believe that one 
understood, was plundered by an|‘‘ of the parties would be anxious to pro- 
armed ship, and her crew turned loose | “ mote it, when some of the members of 
in South America. The third Petition | ‘‘ the Government derived a pecuniary 
was a case of individual hardship; it) ‘‘ revenue from the mode in which the 
came from the Commander of a ves-| “* war was carried on.” 
sel, though the Petition was not sent! 1 agree with Lord Strangford, that, if 
by himself to their Lordships, but by|we have war with North America, we 
a Mr. Duke (in using this word, his|shall smart for Canning’s and Huskis- 
Lordship turned round to where the|son’s South American Adventures. | 
« Duke of Wellington was sitting, which | said this, or something very much like 
“created considerable merriment a-|it, only a few weeks ago; and observed, 
“mong their Lordships). This Cap-|that, as we had missed the opportunily 
“tain complained of having been plun- | of freeing those countries, and getting 4 
* dered by a vessel belonging to Buenos | firm hold of them, in 1817, when our 
“ Ayres, and carried into Rio Negro. | troops were yet in France, the best way 
‘He complained, also of the vessel| would bave been, to favour Old Spa" 
“having there been condemned by | in recovering her authority, on conditio® 
‘* Commissioners belonging to the Bue- of commercial advantages for ourselves. 
‘nos Ayrean Government. This took! Instead of that, we have, with English 
* place in May, 1827. His Majesty's ‘money, created nests of pirates to pillage 
* ship Cadmus was sent round to Rio/|us for the present, and buccaneering 
* Negro to reclaim this ship, and imme- |allies to assist the United States 1 
*: diately after she left the port they pro- |pelling us from the West Indies, which 
** ceeded to carry the condemnation into | we cannot now hope to keep throughou 
“execution. The Captain was com-|another war, if the United States ‘ 
“ pelled to give up the vessel. There | party against us in that war. A a 
‘* was, in this case, no violation of any {fifty ships of the line with suitable 
“ blockade ; there was no law for jt, |tendants would not be sufficient 1 P™ 


; 
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voct the West India Islands against | *‘ confidence ” to be reposed in it. The 


Sonth and North America combined. 


advocates of what is called ** Catholic 


With respect, however, to these pira- Emancipation * talk eternally about its 
S tical states having been ‘ founded inj effects in uniting the nation, and in add- 
: jing to its power and safety, Would it 


rebellion,” 1 do not see what argument 
that is against them. The North Ame- 


add one jot to its means of going to war? 


rican States were founded in redellion ;| Would it lessen, or tend to lessen, the 


and, to come nearer, or, rather, quite, 
home, I would, if I had been a peer, 
, asked his Lordship, what he called that 


1688 ! A glorious revolution,” he would, 

doubtless, have answered. I forgot that! 
Yes: it is always a‘ glorious revolu- 
tion” when it succeeds; and a foul re- 
e bellion if it fail. There is, however, 


i one thing relative to these South-Ame- 
: rican rebellions that I detest, and that 
8 is, that the leading rebels began by mak- 
a | ing national debts; began by pawning 
|. the labour of the child unborn; began 
8, by plundering future generations. This 


was what the Cortes of Spain did; and, 





























id for this reason they were deservedly 
he (riven from power, and made outcasts 
as ® by their country. We, inthis country, 
he now feel the effects of these accursed 
ne debts, which, at this very moment pre- 
0 vent us even from chastising these in- 
of lanous pirates. I have no idea that peace 
ry between these pirates and Old Spain is 
he /at hand; and I really think, that, if those 
states could be settled down in peace 
,if and independence, we might bid adieu 
we for ever to our West India possessions, 
iis Which all the rest of the world have a 
dt clear interest in wishing to see us de- 
ike prived of. Our debts have compelled 
ed, Us to stand quietly by, while the Flori- 
nity das passed trom the feeble hands of 
9 6 Spain into those of the United States: 
ou? et the South American States and that 
way 6! Mexico become settled, and our West 
= ida possessions are gone, as soon as 
tion hey aud the North American States 
Ives. “bose, even if we could now be relieved 
sisi rom our debts, 


To talk of 


- a“ vigorous administra- 
*i0n 


.,/8 nonsense, while the nation is 
ened down by these debts. Be the 
ministration what it may, the nation 
Must be feeble. if, indeed, there were, 
fh administration, vigour enough to 
" the burden, it would be another 


bildishen if it have not that, it is 












affair which took place in England, in| 


} 
' 








‘giarist. 


hideous debts? As it is clear that it 
would not, how could it have any of the 
effects, which some persons expect from 
it? Seeing that loans and debts have 
been the scourge of this country, I detest 
the “ patriots,” who begin their work 
with Joans; and I wish, first for them to 
fail in paying for their loans, and next 
for them to be punished in some way or 
other: the borrowers and the lenders 
are equally criminal, and ought to be 
tossed down into the same weil. 





—————_ a eee eee 


PLAGIARISM. 


TO MR. COBBETT. 
Sir,—The Times of the 12th instant, 


in commenting on the report made by 


the Committee on the Law of Parochial 
Settlements, declares in powertul, but 
pilfered arguments, that the efforts of 
that Committee are totally ineffective. 
Now, Sir, I have taken the trouble to 
transcribe the following from that broad- 
est of the broad-sheets, merely to show 
to your readers how daring is the pla- 
After approving of a small 
part ofthe rep rt, the purloiner proceeds 
as follows :—* But, who is to attend to 
‘« the labourer, or dress him his victuals 
‘in the house of his master! In the 
** first place, one quarter of the land of 
** the country isin the hands of the owners 
“themselves, and managed by bailiffs, 
“creatures that may even almost be 
“ said to have sprung up within the last 
thirty years, and whose wages are paid 
by the poor in the price of every quar- 
** term loat they eat. And, in real farm- 
** houses, the mistress or dame, as she 
‘“* used to be called, cannot dress, or even 
** look to the dressing of the labourer’s 
‘meal. She has been educated at a 
* boarding-school, and was afterwards 
‘under a finishing governess! The 
“farmer cannot sit down to dine: he 
‘‘ has got to go to the neighbouring town 
“to hear speeches and sign resolutions 





ess to talk of its vigour, or of the 


‘in support of * the agricultural inte- 


‘ rest,’ The son, if there be one brought 


oo 
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‘up in the farming line, is a land sur-| when “ a Peer of the realm” risks his 
“ veyor, or land agent, or some such/| character in such an affair, it may be 
‘ thing as that; this is another class of | imagined by the Editor of the 
“ persons, now become as numerous as | that a characterless plebeian like hin. 
‘the clergy, or thereabouts, and all to; self has nothing to apprehend. {It jg 
‘“‘ be supported out of the land; that is, | certainly somewhat curious that depre. 
‘out of the high prices; that is by an/ dation upon depredation are now daily 
‘« imposition of price on the bread eaten | committed upon your writings, not only 
“by the rest of the community: and | by Editors, but by men in @ couple of 
‘until all these extravagances are | places that I need not name. It, there. 
“ crushed out of the landed interest by | fore, becomes your duty to adopt some 
‘* low prices, it is absurd to think of re-| measure to prevent a repetition of this 
“ placing the labourer at a substantial | nefarious practice ; or else you will, ere 
‘meal in his master’s house.”—My | long, be sworn out of the authorship of 
blood really boils, Sir, when I see the| every book you have in your shop, to 
effrontery of this fellow, in putting forth | which your name is prefixed. 

the above to the world as original com- | a DETECTOR. 
position. About four or five months | Portman-square, June 17, 1828. 

back, you devoted a whole Register to} 1 am not surprised at the anger ex- 
the subject of the present system of) pressed by my correspondent at the 
farming. In it you so ably revealed the | practice in question, which has been 
nature of a great deal of the distress to| carried to a length never, I am sure, 
which the farmer is now subject; and | before witnessed in any country. That 
clearly showed the unhappy change of! a robber should cafummiate you, at the 
about two-thirds of those who are to/same time that he is taking your goods, 
supply us with bread, &c. from exertion, | is natural enough; for, robbery and 
industry, and cleanliness, to that which | murder, or attempt at murder, but too 
is most pernicious; slothfulness, inatten- frequently go hand in hand. The prae- 
tiveness, novel-reading, finery, pride, tice in the two places, alluded to by De- 
and indeed every thing which can have ‘recror, is extensive indeed ; and | must 
no other tendency than to bring ruin, adopt some method of exposure, which 
upon the head of the farmer. So full of! shall, not make the parties ashamed ot 
truth were your arguments and illustra-| themselves (for you cannot have blood 
tions, that [ was induced to read them | out of a flint stone), but which shall, 
twice over; and so remarkably strong | make them objects of contempt with the 
was the impression that they made in public. On the great subject, the med 
my mind, that f had scarcely got half} sure with regard to which must decide 
through the plagiarism of the Times the fate of this country, I said, seve 
when I exclaimed, ‘ another robbery of | years ago, that 1 had, even then, taken 
Cobbett.” There is nothing. Sir, that| care, that none of them should ever utter 
the meanest wretch can be guilty of,/ a word of sease without repeating, lik 
save crimes of atrocity, that is held to! sehool-boys, what I had said belore: 
be so despicadle and so villanous as the and that events would compel them 
stealing from the writings of another, | repeat. This is now come true—— 

and putting forth the part thieved as your | am, for more reasons than one, glad © 

own. The aboveextractfrom the Times! be able to inform my correspondent, 

is, in fact, a parcel of your Register, | that these people have begun to read at 

nearly word for word; and so insolent is | last / They have shut their eyes Y 

the mongrel book-stealer, that in the long as possible; but, they are now 

same very broad sheet he would traduce | fairly frightened ; and they have begu! 

the reputation, and cast the filthy and | to read, in order to find out, if they ©" 

stupid offspring of his brain, at that Be- | how they shall save themselves. | will, 

ing who is his means to Jive! But as! one of those days, when I have leisure. 

my Noble Lord Grenville has of late| make a whole string of their plas’ 

heen guilty of the same thing, I should | isms ; and will exhibit them all in theif 

suppose it has become fashionable ; tor ' proper light. 


Times, 
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Ithink what the Devil Calcratt meaned ! | 


time of peace, should be necessary to| 


soldiers are not employed in dirty work, 
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CALCRAFT. speaking, in reference to this particular 
case, objects towards whom forbearance 

Tur readers of the Register will re- ’ 
Baicnt that, some months ago, Hume | ought _ yy “ to a - eX- 
having made a speech, complaining of Os : ut, Sir, Jf the most inofiensive 


the half-pay commissioners being permit. | retracts the —— | m see her = 

ted to be sold by old men to young men,, © aracter or deportinent, keep a Gog, 
i ; eS ae and feed the dog, and cherish the dog, 

ond of the monstrous charge being, thus, ’ 

“ oryed | and let loose the dog, to bite a neigh- 

made perpetual, Carcrart observed, b Bing’ 8 F 

that he was afraid, that * the honour-| er en eae passes, an aaa “4 

“able gentleman’s frivolous complaints “ his — oF aad Land wha . and 

“ against expenses would put the House) UNCER Dis Own Foo! Ant ite him there ; 

“ont of humour with economy.” He then the characteristic inoffensiveness of 

0 J 


aided, that the main object with the| such person so keeping and using such 


House ought to be the efficiency of the| re is not roe pepe bene he hel na 
army; for that, it was ** useless for us| siohbe, ane 1s gets pdbemducgs gh 
tobe rich, unless we had the means of) he © a rome la ‘aa Soke ! r 
protecting our riches.” This speech ie os “te = “et v7 cnr. Niger ey Sul 
ruck me as being so cvrious, that I in-| letter-loose, of the savage cur. Su 
worted it in the Register, 1 could not| Stronger is the case and still more clearly 
| ’ _ the right of vengeance, when this gene- 
I could not see why a standing army, in| rally inoffensive person supports, with 
: his or her own money, a hired black- 
keep foreigners from coming to take, ype d, whom he 3 oe pee the i eened 
away our money! as to native robbers | J? saad yt ety F thie | we € instru- 
Og Wet ment in the hands of this inoffensive per 
and thieves, they make part of our-| r “a me helvi 4 F nde 
selves; they are amongst the possessors | £07 O° abusing, Delying, and oF saying 
of the “ Riches:” and, besides, the| 2"4 doing every thing within his power, 
under pretences the most false, aud with 
like that demanded in a war against advantages the greatest and most unfair, 
these. Therefore, for my life, I could! destroy the private peace and charac- 


not imagine what Carcrarr would be | '" and the public weight and utility, of 


; 





} 


nt. I see now, however, that he must such neighbour as aforesaid. For my 


ave been perfectly in earnest, for 1| Part, 1 have successfully withstood a 


find that he is PAYMASTER OF the damnable malignity alluded to. But 


HE FORCES anda Right Honour-| it always has been a rule with me, and 
able Privy Councillor! At least, this is always shall be, to look upon the em- 
hat the Broad-sheet savs. Cancrarr Ployer as the real offender, and to inflict 
sno small fellow; for, he and his son, | Vengeance accordingly, I am well 
nre always members for the free and in- | ®Ware of the alteration in the state of 
lependent borough of Warenam, and | the party in behalf of whom you appeal 
e himself bas been such for a pretty to my humanity ; and I shall, as I always 
ong series of years. The reader wii] @ve been, be guided, in my conduct to- 


fe, that it is impossible but he must be | wards that party, by = on of justice. 











man of great merit, seeing that these Va. COBBETTY. 
lightened electors have so long made | ~~ 
mim an object of their choice. Mr. HUSKISSON’S SPEECH. 
— (Coneluded from page 799.) 
TO « T ” Sir, I cannot believe, ] will not helieve 
HUMANITAS, that ‘my Right Hovourable Friend thinks 
LL Barn-Elm Farm, 24th June, 1828. | that the real and substantial influence of the 
( State is vested in unknown, but powerful hands 
"Ave received your Letter ; and this | —in the hands of persons who canvot be called 


ity answer, There may be persons in question, who are not candidates for public 
ho, in themselve he obi | and responsible situations, and yet who would 
8, may be objects Ol} assume the right of putting in a veto in the 


™passion, or, perhaps, more properly | Councils of the Sovereign, and of proscribing 


> 


—  - 
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from the Cabinet those whom they dislike. 1 | hitherto acted, watching over the measur 
cannot believe that my Right Honourable | that shall be proposed to this House for ao, 
Friend would consent to act underan influence | tion, and supporting those which shall, j ‘a 
that assumes tobe more powerful than the House |judgment, appear to be in accordance y th 
of Commons—more powerful than the whole of | the rules that 1 have laid down for my guig. 
the rest of the country. I canuot believe that ance. I must again, Sir, beg pardon of the 
he isone of those who think that itis the first House for having detained it so long, espec;. 
duty of the Legislature to arrest improvement, | ally as I know that I have trespassed vpou it 
and counteract the growth of intelligence. I | on a subject of all others the most painful 
cannot believe that he is one of those—though | it has related to what, in a great degree, was 
there are so many of them in the country— | necessarily obliged to be personal. { trust, 
who look with apprehension at the increase of | however, Sir, that I have said enough to 
tolerance inother countries. I cannot but be- make good my assertion—that if I am no 
lieve that he thinks that the interchange of |longer in the service of the King, | have 
improvement is as greatly to be desired as the | not been removed by any resiguation of wy 
communications of commerce on terms of a own, and that my absence has taken place 
fairer policy. Asking me to believe allthis, |on insufficient grounds [hear, hear.)— 
is asking me to think that my Right Hon. | 1 am not going to deny—why should | ?—that 
Friend is willing to purchase it at the price of | I feel regret at my removal from oflice—pot, 
seeing England again debased in her situation | Sir, from any personal gratification that | felt 
in the civil world —at the price of again seeing | from holding a station in his Majesty's Coun- 
the principles of the Holy Alliance triumphant 


nF 


, as 


—itis asking me to believe that he would 
think allthis paying but a cheap price, if it 
would put down free discussion—open inquiry | 
—the liberty of the press, and assist in agam 

enchaining the minds of men to the influence of 

that party of which I have been speaking, and | 
which is now making this great stand in order 
that their opinions may overpower all opposition 
{cheers}. I cannot but consider, Sir, that if 
such should become their open and declared 
attempt, my Right Hon, Frieud would be one | 
of the first to repel their advances; and, I 
trust, that in that arduous task, should the 
struggle ever come, he will recewe not only 
the zealous support of this House, but of the | 
whole of the country. For myself, Sir, 1 cau 


cils, but lentertain aregret, founded ou a hope 
that I had, that my unremitted endeavours in 


.the office 1 have for some time held, might 


have, contributed to the improvement of those 
distant parts of the Empire, and to the 
strengthening of those bonds of relatiouship 
which are a part of the riches of this country, 


and of the consideration of the Colonies. Nay, 
‘Sir, [ will say further—that [ regret the loss 
of power which belonged to the office that | 
| lately possessed, as it was calculated to afford 
me assistance in bringing forward those mea 


sures connected with those commercial prin- 


ciples to which so much of my time had lately 
} ° 
been given. 


But, in the midst of this loss o! 
office, I still feel that I derive great satistac: 
| tion from the knowledge that 1 have not i 


only say, that in whatever situation | may find | curred the displeasure of my Sovereign; @ d 
myself placed, I shall continue, in spite of | that I have not placed myself in auy situation 
what has taken place, or of anything that may | of a questionable nature, or that is galculated 
take place, a steady friend to the institutions | to excite suspicion. [Cheers.] When I look at 
and the laws of the country. and a firm believer | the mode in which this affair bas been managed, 
thut they are the best safeguards of our rights : | and at the circumstances that have accomp 
but, Sir, it is quite compatible with this be- | nied it, Iam bound to say, that I perceive 


lief to feel, that trom time to time those laws 
and institutions may be looked at and revised 
with advantage to the country; for, by suit- 
ing the alterations to the feeling and tempera-. 





something in them that 1 cannot but inte 
pret into a want of that perfect credit for good 
motives, without which it would have beea 
impossible for me to have discharged the 


ment of the times, itis to me clear that they duties of my office as I could have wished: 
are still capable of judicious amendments, as and I certainly do find in that knowledge 
long as those amendments are carried on in | (indescribably painful as it is to me to come 
that spirit which has so long and so justly | to the conclusion that such a feeling ex! 
been our pride and our boast [hear, hear, | ap apprehension, that had | continued . 
hear!). This is the view that ] take of the | office, | should have had to struggle aga 


subject, and it is in this spirit that I shallcon- | new and rising difliculties. [Cheers] 
tinue to pursue the course on which I have | 
‘ 
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